ELLEN TERRY

The denouement came suddenly. One evening Nell dance<i in as Cupid
dressed in pink tights while the Prinseps were entertaining their dis-
tinguished guests.1 Mrs. Prinsep declared it was not to be forgiven. Watts
could not be expected in the eyes of the Little Holland House entourage
to be subjected to the strain of such happenings. He had allowed himself
to be moulded by the lady visitors into a tame prophet of art whose studio
was scarcely less than a shrine. The incident was tragically incongruous
with such a conception. Vulgarity was Watts' nightmare, and now his
own wife was running downstairs dressed in pink tights.

Incongruous and dreadful though her conduct was, Watts was not
without the justice to realise that she alone was not to blame* Had she
been more satisfied in her desire to be his wife in fact as well as in letter, he
saw, things might have gone better. He tormented himself with his stu-
pidity in having married her, regretted his weakness in having failed to
manage her and tortured himself over his unkindness in wishing to be rid
of her. He realised that there was more to it than the coterie of lady
admirers liked to make out. Was it for him to condemn little Nell?
Were his motives as pure as his friends made out?

But condemned she was. The masterful women at Little Holland
House settled it. How could Signor paint for posterity if he was for ever
to be interrupted by the pranks of a spoilt child? There must be a separa-
tion. Watts, of course, was not expected to carry out any of the negotia-
tions. His sensibilities were too delicate. He must be shielded at all costs.
So the matter was prepared and set in motion without the painter having
to decide between Nell and his dreams. Everything was decided for him
about the separation as it had been decided about the marriage. He signed
the documents and Nell was seen no more.

To Watts it was an unhappy incident that niggled at his conscience,
but did not change his life. It was perhaps a saddening influence, for the
separation meant a separation from the real world outside Little Holland
House. Watts had stood for an instant between two worlds, and he had
chosen the fictitious world his admirers had created for him. It did not
seem like that to Watts when he looked back on it. It appeared to be
simply the story of the inevitable collision between the world and high
aspiration.

But to Nell it was a devastating blow from which she only gradually
recovered. It was made worse by coining unexpectedly with terrible
swiftness. She had grasped the reverence with which Watts was sur-

1 IE the nineties the incident was pleasingly embellished by the wits and prudes into Nell
appearing naJced from her bedroom and dancing on the dinner table before an assembly of
confused and astonished bishops.
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